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CAPRI. 


Iw the tideless sea of the Mediterranean there rise 
two immense rocks, bound together, as it were, by 
a long hill, on which are scattered white houses, 
surrounded by an over-abundant foliage. The 
brilliant rays of the sun harmonise with the deep 
azure of the sea, the gray tint of its rocky shore, 
and the dark shadow of its giant trees. At-the 
foot of those abrupt rocks may be traced deep 
round holes, worn away by the action of the water, 
which makes a roar as of distant artillery when its 
waves pour into them. Higher up are immense 
grottoes, from which the stalactites hang in sharp 
points, or united at last to the rock itself, become 
a part of it. Two large masses rise in the sea, 
to remind him who sails past of a cathedral with 
its towers unfinished, through one of which the 
largest steam-ship may easily pass—a Gothic porch 
of nature’s building ; and when the northern point 
is doubled, the low landing-place is visible, and 
you are on shore at Capri. The remembrances of 
imperial Rome have left their impress there. It is 
a lovely spot, where nature seems too powerful for 
man. It is like the Sleeping Beauty ; and human 
energy is powerless to grapple with it. The soil 
on this rocky island is so scarce, that the inhabit- 
ants treasure it with the utmost jealousy: they 
enclose it in walls ; they arrest its natural fall into 
the sea by making terraces ; they shelter it from 
the sun by the shade of thick trees ; and, in return, 
it is not ungrateful for the care lavished upon it, 
2s all that it produces is of the most excellent 
quality. The cereals are of the best ; but at what 
an expense they are ‘grown! Each grain is put 
into the earth separately: were it sown broadcast, 
the wind, to which the island is so exposed, would 
earry it away. Oranges and lemons are of first- 
rate quality. The olive trees, which are abundant, 
yield so rich an oil, that it is specially sought for 
to use at table. The white fig of Capri is as cele- 
brated as that of Smyrna, and the vine yields a 
wine renowned among Italian vintages. The red, 
which is rather sweet, has a pleasant flavour of 
raspberries ; the white, which is dry and sharp, 


has a taste of violets so strong, that the Neapolitan 
merchants imitate it by infusing orris-root into any 
ordinary wine, and sell it at ten times its value. 

Even with the incessant pains they take to draw 
from the earth all it can produce, it is quite in- 
suflicient to feed the three thousand inhabitants. 
The Capriotes live like primitive races, by fishing 
and the catching of small birds, for which their 
island is a place of rest in mid-ocean during the 
months of April, May, September, and October. 
Then may be seen immense flights of quails, 
thrushes, turtle-doves, and woodcocks, which are 
taken by nets. All round the island, wherever 
there is depth of earth in which to fix a stake, 
they put in the broken masts of vessels at certain 
distances, between which the nets are spread by 
the help of a cord and a pulley, exactly as a sail 
is hoisted on board a ship. The birds arrive in 
innumerable flights about half-an-hour before day- 
break, fly into the nets, and are picked up by men 
lying in ambush. When the quails are more than 
usually plentiful, they are sold in the market of 
Naples at four centimes each, and sometimes 
exported as far as England. The number caught 
varies from forty to seventy thousand. In the 
spring, they are thin and poor, having suffered 
from the privations of winter ; but in the autumn 
they are well fed and very succulent, and form a 
principal source of the riches of the people. 

In the whole island there are but two towns, 
Capri and Anacapri, one at the east, the other at 
the west end of the island. Each has its own 
territory. There can be no disagreement when the 
cultivated ground is separated by an abyss: the 
people can only meet on the neutral territory of 
the place of embarkation. The twins might be 
supposed to live in peace; yet it is not so: they 
hate each other profoundly, and never lose any 
occasion of testifying it. The fishermen load each 
other with abuse when they meet ; they each tear 
the other’s nets. Each town has its own patron 
saint, and mocks its neighbour’s. As the Capriotes 
mount the hill to Anacapri, they spit at the chapel, 
which is half-way up. No marriages occur between 
them, and the children pull each other’s hair when 
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they meet. An example will suffice to shew how 
far this animosity is carried. As the island cannot 
grow sufficient corn, there is always a supply pro- 
vided for six weeks, in case of war. This is kept 
at Anacapri, as being the least accessible part of 
the country, and it is never touched but in case 
of extreme need. It happened that, in the month 
of March 1836, there was such a succession of 
tempests and contrary winds, that all communica- 
tion with the mainland was rendered impossible 
for nineteen days, and the town of Capri found 
itself without bread. The syndic wrote to his 
brother-officer at Anacapri to ask for corn, to 
avoid starvation. The council met, and returned 
for their reply, that they should be happy to send 
some for the dic’s own use, as he was not a 
native of the island ; but the Capriotes should not 
have any, as they would only be too glad to see 
them perish by famine. e syndic of Capri 
proposed to his townsmen to give an answer to 
this cruel insolence by whing their , and seiz- 
ing the provision they needed by force. But he 
stood alone ; and b was made of potato-starch 
mixed with bean-flour, until the storm subsided. 

A narrow path covered with sparkling stones, so 
steep as to be a staircase in some parts, leads from 
the shore to Capri, a town protected by walls and 
gates, to which a drawbridge is attached. It 
extends in a crescent on the summit of one of the 
hills, and presents a most pic ue appearance 


from beneath; the houses perched on points of | disappears near the isle of the Sirens, to form the | 


rock which crop out from the masses of verdure 
beneath. As the rocks are calcareous, whitewash 
is cheap and abundant, and each house has its 
annual bath, giving it a clean, bright aspect, which 
is sadly belied when it is entered. The streets are 
infested with small black pigs, which wallow in a 
mass of dirt, where the flies congregate, and the 
children play in rags. The town is interspersed 
by streets so narrow that two persons can scarcely 

often roofed over, and the houses so open that 

e whole interior can be seen, ag a curious 
picture, which reminds you of the East in the 
middle ages, 

As the isle of Capri is inseparably connected 
with the Emperor Tiberius, who retired here 
from Rome to indulge in seclusion and pleasure, 
it is naturally the first object of the traveller to 
visit the remains of his once gorgeous palaces. 
These were no fewer than twelve, which he dedi- 
cated to the twelve highest divinities; but after 
his death they were ordered to be destroyed by the 
senate, to mark their disgust at his sensuality and 
atrocious crimes, The one consecrated to Jupiter, 
which the tyrant preferred to the others, and where 
he shut himself up for nine months after the death 
of Sejanus, still shews some of its foundations. 
Mounting up a steep read from the town through 
groves of medlars, orange and fig trees, for about 
an hour, a mass of ruin: marks the site; a fallen 
column, a broken step, the fragment of a cornice, 
prove that they were made of marble; but the 
walls seem to have been of brick, in the sha 
of lozenges bound together by the indestructible 
Roman cement, and laid in the form that the 
ancients called opus reticulatum. Man, time, and 
lightning have made the ruins indecipherable ; 
the roofs have disappeared ; the plaster has fallen ; 
the marble has been ground down; some vaults 
alone remain, arched chambers where there is 
neither inseription nor painting, and which the 


people use for stables. Cattle ruminate 


and 
asses sleep where the Lord of the World, whol ; 
thought himself the equal of the gods, tried tof 


drown his guilty conscience in debauch, and paced 
his rooms in terror at imagi enemies, few 
white mosaics bordered with black are the sole 
remnant of ancient refinement. There is a semi- 
circular hall, upon which open small side-rooms, 
marked by arches in the me which is supposed 
by the guides to have been the theatre ot the 
lace. Had it not been that Tacitus and other 
istorians had related its history and poured con- 
tempt on its builder, none could guess who had 
been the master of this heap of rubbish, But when 
we look at its situation, it must be acknowledged 
that it was well chosen : it is isolation in the midst 
of magnificent nature. Placed on the summit of 
the rocks to the west of the island, the immense 
orama has its equal only in the Bay of Rio 
aneiro or of Constantinople. The azure surface 
of the sea is cut on the one side by the harmonious 
lines of the isles of Ischia and Procida, softened 
by the distance ; beyond, is the Cape of Miseno, 
where Tiberius himself was to meet death in the 
house of Lucullus, The charming coast-line, dotted 
with villages and groves, forms the curve of the 
bay tow: Naples, which is marked by a large 
white spot, stretching on to Torre del Greco, Torre 
dell Annunziata, and Castellamare. Where Cape 
Campanella juts into the sea, the land i 


Gulf of Salerno. Above all these beauties, towers 
Vesuvius, as if she were the guardian of sea and 
shore; and then, as a contrast to the great, the 
lesser beauties close at hand must be noticed. It 
is the wild flora, the seeds of which are brought in 
profusion by every breeze, and are the ornament 
and regeneration of a ruin. Pansies, pinks, eglan- 
tine, and broom, give life and beauty to the » arr 
ton ; whilst emerald lizards glide through the leaves, 
and swallows wing their rapid flight overhead. 

A few steps from a is a small platform 
overhanging the sea, called the ‘ Leap of Tiberius.” 
The tradition is, that from this place his prisoners, 
after suffering horrible tortures, were thrown into 
the sea in his presence, their bodies torn by the 
sharp rocks which lie at the foot of the precipice. 
It is above eleven hundred feet in height, and a 
moderate-sized stone occupies twenty-seven seconds 
in reaching the ground. e rock is straight as a 
wall, with here and there a sharp point jutting out, 
covered with a tuft of sg ap mick farther, on a 
pyramidal heap of earth, is an iso gray ruin, 
to the top of which a modern staircase leads. 
Possibly it is the tower from which Tiberius 
watched for the signals which he established on all 
sides, to give him the first warning of the insur- 
rections he so much feared. A beacon lighted on 
the coast of Campania would be easily distinguished 
here. Or it might be for the oy of the stars, as 
it is well known that he was an adept in astrology, 
which he studied during his retreat at Rhodes. It 
will easily be believed that the people attach every- 
thing to his memory ; they call him ‘our Tiberius ; 
if they shew a grotto, it is where he sacrificed to 
the gods—or a cavern, it is where his prisoners 
were confined ; the old people speak as if they had 
known him, and the children stammer his name. 

The emperor would be much surprised if he 
could again revisit his old haunts: where he had 
dungeons full to overflowing, and executioners 
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always ready, there is now not a prisoner in the 
island. Theft is almost unknown ; two murders 
are mentioned as having aa taken place ; but 
the peaceful and industrious habits of the [ey 
keep them from violent crimes. Each knows the 
other by name—life has no secrecy; a bad man 
would soon be discovered, unmasked, and obliged 
to leave the island. The greater part of the in- 
habitants have never been on the mainland. Any 
one coming from Naples astonishes his simpler 
neighbours by his descriptions of carriages drawn 
by cog there being neither cart nor vehicle of 
any sort in Capri; as the roads are nothing more 
than staircases, they would not admit of them. 
The popular ignorance is great ; there is a school 
in each of the towns, but only one master, who 
divides his days between them ; and at eight years 
of age the children are sent to assist in the fishing, 
or to gather mulberry leaves for the silk-worms, or 
grapes from the vines. é 
y notice of Capri would be incomplete with- 
out a word about the Blue Grotto. The entrance 
from the sea is so narrow, that the persons in the 
boat must lie down ; but as soon as is passed 
ou enter into fairyland. The water, clear to the 
ottom, is of an exquisite celestial blue, which is 
reflected from the calcareous rocks in their pure 
whiteness. It is a palace of turquoise, built above 
a sapphire lake. e drops of water from the oars 
jealiie like pearls with a blue tinge. The effect 
on the body is most sin ; the part under 
water of a swimmer is silvery white, with blue 
shadows round the muscles; whilst the head and 
neck, which are out of the water, are of a bronze 
colour, looking like an alabaster statue with a 
bronze head. It is certainly one of the most 
beautiful natural curiosities in the world. A 
fisherman was the first to discover it in 1822, 
though there are some indications that it was 
known to the ancients. been as 
to the cause of so singular a phenomenon ; perhaps 
the most plausible is, that owing to the peculiar 
form of the entrance, the sea is saturated with 
light, which is shut up within, and throws its rays 
to the farthest depths of the vault. In another 
of the coast, ra is a grotto where the colour 
is that of pale green: 2 lo 
neighbour, but not quite equal in beauty. 


BRED IN THE BONE, 
CHAPTER XXV.—AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


Six days had come and gone since her lover's 
departure from Gethin, but no tidings of him had 
reached Harry’s ears. Solomon had returned on 
the second day, and been closeted with her father 
for some hours, doubtless in consultation about 
Richard ; but not a word had been spoken of him, 
in her presence, by either. She dared not mention 
him to her father, and still less could she apply 
for information to his rival, her now affianced 
bridegroom. How much, or how little, her father 
had disclosed concerning him to Sol, she did not 
know; but the latter had evidently closed with 
the terms which she had in her late strait accepted 
on her own 


‘upon the coming event by all the neighbours: 
some had slily hinted—little guessing the pain 
they gave to that sore heart—at her late ‘ goings- 


The bans had been put up in 
the church upon the hill, and in a month she would 


on’ with that young gentleman-painter ; they had 
almost suspected at one time that he would have 
supplanted her old flame ; but they were glad to 
see matters as they were. Solomon was a steady, 
sagacious man, as everybody knew, and would get 
on in the world ; and what he gained, he would 
not waste in foolish ways. Such an old friend of 
her father’s, too. Nothing could be more fitting 
and satisfactory in all respects. Solomon, noto- 
riously a ees in love, was likened to the 
tortoise, who had won the race against the hare. 

To have to listen to all this well-meant twaddle 
was misery indeed. Perhaps, upon the whole, 
good honest dulness does unknowingly inflict more 
grievous wounds than the barbed satiric tongue. 

To think—to picture to herself the condition of 
her lover—deplorable, she was convinced, from the 
grim satisfaction upon Solomon’s face when he 
first came back—was torture. She could not read, 
for her mind fled from the page, like breath from 
a mirror; there was it but occupation. 
She busied herself as she never done before 
with the affairs of the house, which afforded some 
excuse for escaping from Sol’s attentions, natu- 
rally grown somewhat pressing, now that his wedded 
happiness was drawing so near. The Gethin Castle 
was not, however, very full of guests. It had been 
wet for a few days, and rain spoils the harvest of 
the innkeeper even more than that of the farmer. 
One night, when it was pouring heavily, and such 
sanguine ce, a 
arrived, alone, and took up her quarters in the 
very room that Richard vaca Trevethick 
himself was at the door when she had driven u 
and asked with some apparent anxiety whether she 
could be oueneaa She was wrap up, 
and thickly veiled, but he had observed to his 
daughter what a well-spoken woman she was, and 
an uncommon fine one though her hair was 
pray. She had ay sap whether there were any 
etters waiting for her, addressed to Mrs Gilbert; 
but there was no letter. 

Harry took in the new arrival’s supper with 
her own hands. It was the time when she would 
otherwise have been expected in the bar parlour, 
to sit by Solomon’s side, and feel his arm creep 
round her waist, more hateful than a serpent’s 
fold. <A fire had been lit in the sitting-room, 
on account of the inclement weather, and Mrs 
Gilbert was standing beside it with her elbow 
on the mantelpiece. She watched Harry come 
in and out, without a word, but the expression 
of her face was so searching and attentive that 
it embarrassed her. Under other circumstances, 
she would certainly have delegated her duties to 
Hannah, but to evade Solomon’s society she would 
have waited on the Sphinx: She brought in each 
article one at a time, and when there was nothing 
more to bring, inquired deferentially whether there 
was anything else that she could do for the lady. 

‘Yes, said Mrs Gilbert gravely: the voice was 
soft, but the manner most earnest and impressive. 
‘I want five minutes’ talk with you; can I have 
it, secure from interruption ? " 

‘Certainly, madam,’ answered Harry, trembling, 


expected by the most 


be this man’s wife. She had been congratulated 


she knew not why. 
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‘Close the door, girl. Come nearer, and away 
from the window; we must not be overheard’ 

Harry was constitutionally timid, and it struck 
her that this poor lady was not in her right mind : 
she hesitated. The other seemed to read her 
thoughts, 

‘I am not mad, child, said she sorrowfully, 
‘though I have trouble enough to e me s0.— 
You are the daughter of the landlord of this inn, 
I think ?’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ 

‘ And I am the mother of Richard Yorke’ 

She was standing in the same position, and had 
spoken coldly and as sternly as such a voice as 
hers could speak, when something in the young 

irl’s face caused her whole manner to change. 

ith a sudden impulse, she turned towards her, and 
held out both her arms; and Harry threw herself 
into them with a passionate cry, and sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 

‘Hush! hush!’ whispered the other tenderly : 
‘we must not weep now, but act!’ 

But the girl still sobbed on, without lifting u 
her face. Tears had been strangers to her heate 
eyes for days, and she had longed in vain for one 
sympathising breast on which to lay her head. 
‘IT have been his ruin, she murm : ‘but for 
me, he would never have done wrong. How you, 
who are his mother, must hate me !’ 

‘No, Harry, no!’ answered the other, putting 
aside those rich brown locks, and gazing upon the 
fair shut face attentively. ‘I do not wonder at 
his loving you; for such beauty as yours, many a 
man wah lose his soul! I did hate you, until 
now. But you love my Richard truly, as I see; 
and we two cannot afford to be enemies. We must 
work together for his good, to avert the ruin of 
which you speak, for it is imminent. He has sent 
me to you, for he cannot come himself. He is in 
prison, Harry !’ 

‘In prison! O Heaven, have mercy !’ 

She sank down on her knees, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

* Yes, Harry, think of it. Our Richard, so bright, 
so dear, within prison walls! He may pass his 
life there for what he has done for your sake, 
unless you help him,’ 

‘Help him? I would die for him!’ 

*Calm yourself. Sit down. To grieve is selfish 
where one can do better ; when all is lost, it is time 
enough for that. All will be lost a fortnight hence, 
unless we bestir ourselves. Hush! I hear a step 
in the passage. Whoisthat? | 

* It is Sol, madam—Solomon Coe.’ 

‘The man you are to marry, is it not?’ 

A stifled groan was the girl’s reply. 

*I cannot speak what i have to say here,’ said 
the other thoughtfully. ‘Is there no other place ? 
Stay. Ican be ill—over-fatigued with my journey— 
and you will come and tend me in my own room 
presently. That can be managed, can’t it?’ 

* Yes, madam, yes.’ 

‘Then wipe your eyes: be a brave girl. Think 
of Richard, and not of yourself: think of him, when 
yonder boor is clasping the hand that once rested 
in his: think of him, when those alien lips press 
yours at parting; and be strong! If I were in 
place, he would find that I had not deserted 

im in his trouble.’ 
‘Desert him, madam? 1? O never!’ 
‘To be weak is to desert him, girl: to let that 


man, and your father, suspect that any frien 
weep when there is need to work, is to desert him, 
Did I not tell you I was his own mother; and yet 
I shed no tear! Look up, and learn your lesson 
from me.’ 

The faces of the two women were indeed in 
strong contrast: the younger, yielding, feeble, de- 
spairing; the elder, calm, patient of pu and 
inflexible. Her cheeks were plump, and radiant 
with health; her form erect and composed ; her 
eyes indeed betrayed anxiety, but it was from want 
of confidence in the person she addressed, not in 
herself: the white hair—it was dyed no longer— 
seemed to fitly crown that figure, so full of earnest- 
ness and firmness, 

‘I will do my best,’ cried the young girl, ‘though 
I know I am but weak and foolish. Pity me, and 
pray forme. I am going to the torture, but I will 

resolute. Tell Hannah—the servant-maid— 
that you wish me to attend you in your room. 
Send for me soon, for mercy’s sake! How I long 
to know how I can help our Richard !’ 

As she left the room, Mrs Gilbert’s face grew 
dark. ‘A fool, a dolt!’ she muttered angrily. 
‘How could he risk so much for such a stake! O 
Richard, Richard !’—her voice began to falter at 
that well-loved name—‘ was this to have been the 
end of all my hopes? What fatal issue, then, may 
not my fears have end in! my beautiful, bright 
boy! The only light my lonely life possessed ! to 
think of you as like yourself, and then to think 
of you as you are now!’ She looked around her 
on the sordid walls, the vulgar ornaments upon 
the mantelpiece, the wretched ill-chosen books; 
then listened to the splash of the rain in the 
unpaved street. ‘And this was Paradise, was it, 
my poor boy, because this girl dwelt in it! I ought 
to have known that there was danger here. His 
letters, few, and short, and far between—his patient 
tarrying in so wild a place, should have been enough 
to warn me. But not of this; in no nightmare 
dream could I have conceived this unimaginable 
peril. Ah me, ah me!’ She sat down at the 
untasted meal, and strove to eat. ‘I must be 
strong, for Richard’s sake,’ she murmured. But she 
soon laid down her knife and fork to muse again. 
‘This Trevethick is a hard stern man, I see. 
There is no hope in his mercy, The only path of 
safety is that which the lawyer pointed out: but 
will this puling girl have the heart and head to 
tread it? Will she not faint, as she nearly did just 
now, and lose her wits when my Richard most 


-| requires them? And then, and then!’ As if unable 


to continue such reflections, she rose, and rang the 
bell, which Hannah answered. 

‘Bring me a bed-candle, girl; I will go to my 
room at once ; and—stay—ask Miss Trevethick to 
look in upon me, before she retires herself, for I 
feel far from well.’ . 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ Hannah thought within herself 
that the new arrival looked uncommon fresh and 
well considering her years, and that her youn 
mistress had far more need of rest and ‘looking to 
than she ; but, nevertheless, she gave the message ; 
and Harry, at her usual time for going to rest, 
repaired to the new-comer’s room accordingly. 

* Are they gone to bed, those men ?’ inquired Mrs 
Gilbert anxiously, as soon as the door was closed. 

‘No, madam ; mM father and Solomon always sit 
up together now till late,’ 
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‘Ay; plotting against my boy, I doubt not. 
Well. then, Who sleeps on 
either side of this room ?’ 


‘No one, madam. Both rooms are empty at | all 


present ; the last visitor, except yourself, left us 
this evening.’ 

‘ And the servants ?” 

‘They have retired long ago up-stairs.’ 

‘That’s well. Sit here, then, close to me, and 
listen. You know that Richard is in prison, placed 
there by your father and that other man on a false 
charge. They know as well as I, or you, that he 
had no intention of committing the crime of which 
he stands accused, and yet they both mean to swear 
the contrary.’ 

‘O madam, they will surely not do that !’ 

‘But I say “ Yes ;” they want revenge upon him. 
I know them better than you, who have known 
them all your life ; or perhaps you say they will 
not, because you hope so. Is it possible,’ she broke 
forth impatiently, ‘that in such a strait as this, girl, 
you can encourage such delusions! You are Tike 


the fool in the Scripture, of whom it is written, 
that though thou shouldst bray him among wheat 
with Ae yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him.’ 


‘I know I am not like you, madam,’ answered 
Harry piteously. ‘Richard has often told me how 
wise and brave you are; but yet my love for him 
is as great as yours can be. Whatever you think 
fit that I should do to help him, that shall be 
done. Trust me ; it shall, indeed,’ 

‘That’s well said, girl. Be you the hand, and 
I the head, then, of this enterprise, and we shall 
conquer yet. I say again, that if they could, these 
men would swear my Richard’s life away. They 

ight as well do that, as what they mean to do 

eprive him of his liberty ; cast him for years 
into prison, to herd with the worst and basest 
of mankind ; to work under a task-master with 
irons on. Do you understand, girl, what it is to 
which, unless we can hinder them, these wretches 
would doom him ?? 

‘Yes, yes, I do,’ she murmured shuddering. ‘It 
is horrible, most horrible! God help us!’ 

must help ourselves,’ answered Mrs Gilbert 
sternly. 

é Yet God is surely on our side, and for the truth, 
madam, If they swear falsely’ —— 

‘You must swear also, interrupted the other 
angrily ; ‘you must meet them with their own 
weapons, if you would defend the innocent against 
them. As it is, the law is with them, and will 
prove the instrument of their vengeance. The 
notes were found upon his person ; he strove to 
change them, that he might pass their substitutes 
more easily. He counted upon your father not 
missing them from his strong-box until it was too 
a The case is clear against him that he stole 

em,’ 

‘Great Heaven!’ cried Harry, clasping her hands 
in agony; ‘and yet he did not mean to steal 
them,’ 

‘Of course not; nay, more, he did not steal 
them, for you gave them to him. 

‘I gave them to him? Nay, I never did’ 

‘You did—you did, girl ; you acquiesced in his 
plan for obtaining your father’s consent to your 
engagement ; you undertook to supply him tem- 
porarily with the money requisite to establish his 
pretensions as a man of fortune. Or, if you did 


not’—and here her voice assumed an intense 
earnestness—‘ your Richard, the man you pretend 
to love, will be a convicted felon—a prisoner for 
the summer of his life, and for the rest an 
outcast !’ 

Harry was silent; her hands were pressed to 
her forehead, as though to compel her fevered 
brain to think without distraction. ‘I see, I see? 
she murmured ‘his fate hangs upon my 
word, “So help me, God,” is what I have first to 
say, and then say that !’ 

‘Why not?’ rejoined the other stoutly. ‘ Will 
not these men, too, call God to witness what they 
know to be a lie? Will not He discern the motive 
that prompts you—desire to see a wronged man 
righted, the innocent set free—and the motive that 
prompts them—malicious hate? Or do you deem 
the all-seeing eye of Heaven is purblind? I tell 
you this, girl, if I were in your place, and the man 
T loved stood justly in such peril, I would swear a 
score such oaths to set him free! Yet here, with 
justice on your side and truth, and Heaven itself, 
you hesitate; you shrink from uttering a mere 
form of words, the spirit of which is contrary to 
the letter, and for conscience’ sake, forsooth, will 
let your lover perish! Your lover! yes, but you 
were never his, although he thinks so, I will go 
hence, and tell him that you refuse to speak the 
thing that alone can save him from lifelon, 
wretchedness ; I will go and tell him that the ginl 
for whose sake he has brought this load of ruin on 
himself, will not so much as lift it with her little 
finger! You fair, foul devil, how I hate you!’ She 
drew herself up to her full height, and regarded 
the wretched girl with such contemptuous scorn, 
that even in her abject misery she felt its barb. 

*T have not earned your hate,’ said Harry with 
some degree of firmness, ‘if I have earned your 
scorn ; nor is it meet that you should so despise 
me, because I fear to anger God.’ 

‘And man,’ added the other, with bitterness. 
‘You fear your father’s wrath far more than 
Heaven's.’ 

That bolt went home: the unhappy girl did 
indeed stand in greater terror of her father than of 
the sin of perjury s and the idea of affirming upon 
oath, what she had but a few days before so 
solemnly denied to him, was filling her with con- 
sternation and dismay. Still the picture that had 
just been drawn of the ruin that would assuredly 

fall her Richard, unless she interposed to save 
him, had more vivid colours even than that of 
Trevethick’s anger. Let him kill her, if he would, 
after the trial was over, but Richard should go 
free. 

‘I will do your bidding, madam, said she 
suddenly, ‘ though I perish, body and soul.’ 

‘You say that now, girl, and it’s well and 
bravely said ; but will you have strength to put 
your words to proof? When I am gone, and there 
are none but Richard’s foes about you, will you 
resist their menaces, their arguments, their cajole- 
ments, and be true as steel ?’ 

‘I will, I will; I swear it, answered Harry 

sionately ; ‘they shall never turn me from it. 
But suppose they prevent me from leaving Gethin, 
from attending at the trial at all? 

‘ Well thought of!’ answered Mrs Gilbert approv- 
ingly ; ‘she has some wits, then, after all, this girl. 
As tor their forbidding you to oe how- 
ever, Mr Weasel, who is Richard’s lawyer, w 
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see to that; you will be sub as a witness 
for the defence, You will say, then, that it was 
you who opened the strong-box, and took out the 
notes, and gave them into Richard’s hand,’ 

‘But how could I open the letter padlock ?” 

‘Good, again!’ answered the other ; ‘you have 
asked the very question for which I have brought 
the answer. Now, listen! Have you access to your 
father’s watch, at times when he does not wear 
it? 

‘Yes ; he does not always put it on: never on 
the day he goes to market, for instance, He comes 
back late, you see.’ 

‘Just so ; and sometimes, perhaps, not altogether 
sober, Very good. Now, you once opened that 
watch from curiosity, and saw a paper in its case 
with B N Z upon it. Those letters formed the 
secret by which the lock was opened. You tried 
it, just in fun at first, and found they did. Do 
you understand 1’ 

‘T do, said Harry. 

You will not forget, then, what you have to 
say ; or shall I recapitulate it?’ 

‘There is no need, groaned Harry, ‘I shall 

remember it for ever, be sure of that, and on my 
deathbed most of all’ With a wearied look on her 
wan face, and a heavy sigh, the young girl rose 
to go. ‘Good-night, madam. We need not speak 
of this _ to-morrow, need we?’ 
‘Surely not, child. My mission here is done. 
It is still raining fast, and that will be a sufficient 
excuse for my departure. I had a sick headache 
to-night—remember that—but it will be better 
Do yen seep asked ly. ‘Ah 

‘Do you slee Harry simply. ‘Ah me 

‘Of course I do. Is it not necessary for Richard’s 
sake that I should be well and strong? I could 
weep all night, and fast all day, if I let my foolish 
heart have its own will. it is easy enough to 
grieve et any time: one has only to think to do 
that. Sleep, child, sleep, and dream of him as he 
will be when you have set him free ; then wake 
to work his freedom. I will tell him that you 
will do so, Press your lips to mine, that I may 
carry their sweet impress back to him, One 
moment more. Do not get your lesson by heart, 
lest they should doubt you; but hold by this one 
sentence, and never swerve from it: “I gave 
Richard Yorke the notes with my own hand.” t 
is the key which can alone unlock his prison-door. 
Good-night, good-night? 


CHAPTER XXVI—MR ROBERT BALFOUR. 


An author of sensitive organisation has always 
a difficulty in treating the subject of prison-life. 
If he avoids details, the critics do not ascribe 
it to delicacy, but to incompetence; if, on the 


other hand, he enters into them, they nudge the 
elbow of the public, and hint that this icular 
hase of human experience is his speciality—that 
e ‘ought to know, because he has been ‘ through 
the ’ himself, This is not kind, of course ; 
but the expression, ‘a little more than kin and 
less than kind,’ is exceedingly applicable to the 
critic in relation to his humble brother, the author. 
We will take a middle course, then, and exhibit 
only just so much of Cross Key as may be seen in 

a ‘ justice’s visit.’ 
enty years ago, the system of treatment of 


prisoners before trial incarcerated in Her Majesty's 
jails was not so uniform as it now is. In some, 
they were permitted few privileges not enjoyed by 
the convicts themselves; in others, a considerabje 
difference was made between the two classes, ‘The 
establishment at Cross Key leaned to the side of 
indulgence, Its inmates who were awaiting their 
trial were allowed to wear their own clothes ; to 
write letters to their friends without supervision 
(though not without the suspicion of it on their own 
part) ; and to mingle together for some hours in a 
common room, where that unbroken silence which 
pervades all our modern Bastilles, and is perhaps 
their most terrible feature, was not insisted upon, 
In this common room Richard Yorke was sitting 
on the afternoon following his incarceration. The 
principal meal of the day had been just concluded, 
and himself and his fellow-guests were brooding 
moodily over their troubles, The platters, the block. 
tin knives so rounded that the most determined 
self-destroyer could never job himself with them 
into Hades, and the metal mugs had been removed, 
and their places on the narrow deal table were 
occupied by a few periodicals of a somewhat 
depressing character, though ‘ devoted to the culti- 
vation of quiet cheerfulness,’ and by a leaden ink- 
stand much too large to be swallowed. The 
prisoners—upon the ground, perhaps, of not need- 
ing the wings of liberty for any other purpose— 
were expected to furnish (from them) their own 
pens. There were but half a dozen of these unfor- 
tunates; all, with two exceptions, were of the 
same that of the ordinary agricultural 
criminal. Ignorant, slouching, dogged, they might 
have fired a rick, or killed a keeper, or even— 
sacrilegious but unthinking boors—have shot a great 
man’s pheasant. They did not make use of their 
privileges of conversation beyond a muttered word 
or two, but stared stupidly at the pictures in the 
magazines, wondering (as well they might) at the 
benevolent faces of the landlords, clergymen, and 
all persons in authority therein portrfyed, or per- 
haps not wondering at them at all, but rather 
pondering whether Bet and the children had gone 
into ‘the House’ or not by this time, or whether 
the man in the big wig would be hard upon them- 
selves next Wednesday three weeks. 

One of these two exceptions was, of course, 
our hero, who looked, by contrast with these 
poor, simple malefactors, like a being from 
another world, a fallen angel, but with the evil 
forces of his new abode already gathering fast 
within him. His capacities for ill, indeed, were 
ten times theirs ; and the dusky glow of his dark 
eyes evinced that they were at work, though 
they did but ineffectually reflect the hell of 
hate that was beginning to be lit within him. It 
flamed against the whole world of his fellow- 
creatures, so mad he was with pride, and scorn, 
and rage; his hand should be against every 
man henceforth, as theirs was now against him; 
his motto, like the exewnt exclamation of the mob 
in the play, should be: ‘Fire, burn, slay!’ He 
was like a spoiled child, who for the first time has 
received a severe punishment—for a wonder, not 
wholly deserved, and who wishes, in his vengeful 
passion, that all mankind might have one neck in 
common with his persecutor, that (forgetting he is 
no Hercules) his infant arms might throttle it off- 
hand. The love which he still felt for Harry and 
his mother, far from softening him towards ail 
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rather increased his bitterness of spirit. They, too 
were suffering wrong and ill-treatment, and needed 
an avenger, His fury choked him, so that he had 
eaten nothing of what had been set before him, 
and he now sat leaning with his elbows on the 
bare boards, staring with heated eyes at the blank 
wall before him, and feeding on his own heart, 
‘This is your first time i quod, I guess, young 
gentleman,’ observed a = voice beside him, 
Richard started, He had thrown one coutemp- 
tuous pane ne the company when they first 
assembled, and had decided that they possessed no 
more interest for him than a herd of cattle ; buried 
in his own sombre thoughts, he had lost conscious- 
ness of their very presence, as of that of the 
wander, who was pacing up and down the room 
with monotonous tread, But now that his atten- 
tion was thus drawn to his next neighbour, he saw 
that he differed somewhat from the rest; not that 
he was more intelligent-looking—for, indeed, there 
was a reckless brutality in his expression which 
the others lacked—but there was a certain resolu- 
tion and strength of will in his face, which at least 
told of power. But it was the tone of voice, which, 
coming from such a man, though it was a gruff 
voice enough in itself, had something —— 
and winning in it, that chiefly attracted Richard. 
Perhaps, too, the phrase ‘young gentleman’ flattered 
his vanity. We cannot throw off all our weaknesses 
at a moment's notice, no matter how stupendous 
the crisis in our fortunes, any more than though 
our boat be sinking under us, we can divest our- 
| selves of our clothes with a single shrug; and 
sympathy and deferential respect had still their 
weight with Richard Yorke. Perhaps, too, his 
nature had not yet even got quit of its gregarious- 


ness, and he was not sorry to have his acquaintance 
outs though by this hang-dog thief. 

‘T have never been in prison before, if that is 
what you mean,’ returned he civilly. 

He who had asked the question was a stout-built 

izzled fellow, of about fifty years. He was 

ssed like a well-to-do farmer, but his accent 
smacked of London rather than the country ; and 
his hands, Richard observed, were not so coarse 
and rough as might be expected in one used to 
manual Thom, though his limbs and frame were 
powerful enough for the most arduous toil. His 
gray eyes looked keenly at Richard from under 
their bushy brows, as he propounded a second 


; 
‘What are you in for? Forgery or embezzle- 
ment, I reckon—which is it ?’ 

‘Neither, answered Richard laconically, a bitter 
smile parting his lips in spite of himself. 

‘Well, now, that’s curious, observed the other 
coolly. ‘If it was not that you were sent here 
with the rest of us, and not shut up by yourself, I 
should have guessed “Murder” outright, for you 
were looking all that a minute ago; and since it 
could not be murder, I thought it must be one of 
the other two,’ 

‘I don’t know what I am here for, said Richard 
gloomily, ‘except that the charge is false’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ rejoined the other, with a grim 
chuckle ; ‘it’s always false the first time, and as 
often afterwards as we can get the juries to believe 
us. I’m an old hand myself, and my feelings are 
not easily wounded; but I have never yet dis- 
graced myself by pleading guilty. It’s throwing a 


woman who has . away her baby, and that I 
never was, nor did,’ 

‘Beauty in distress mollifies the court, does it ? 
inquired Richard, willing to be won from his own 
wretchedness by talk even with a man like this, 

‘ Mollifies !—yes, it makes a molly of everybody, 
Thave known a judge shed tears about it, which 
he is not bound to do unless he has the black cap 
on—that always set him going like an onion, Why, 
I’ve seen even an attorney use his pocket-hand. 
kerchief because of a pretty face in trouble; but 
then she were his client, to be sure. Talking of 
attorneys, you'll have Weasel, of course?’ 

Richard nodded an affirmative. 

‘Quite right, I should have him myself, if there 
was a shadder of a chance ; but as it is, it’s throwi 
good money out o’ winder, I wish you better luck, 
young gentleman, than mine is like to be; not that 
you want luck, of course, but only justice, 
Richard did not relish this tone of banter, and 
he shewed it in his look. . 
‘Come, come, said the other good-humouredly, 


‘it isa pity to curdle such a handsome face as 
yours with sour thoughts, Let us be friends, for 
you may be glad of even a friend like me some 
dirty day,’ 

‘It is very likely, answered Richard bitterly, 
‘I see no fine days ahead, nor yet fine friends, 

‘T hope you will see both,’ answered the other 
frankly. ‘The first time one finds one’s self provided 
for so extra careful as this, with a glance at the 
iron bars across the low-arched windows, ‘the 
prospect always does seem dark. But one learns 
to look upon the bright side at last. Is the figure 
very heavy that you re in for? Excuse my coun 
manners: I don’t mean to be rude, nor do I as 
the question from mere curiosity; but you don’t 
look like one to have come here for a mere trifle,’ 

‘The amount in question is two thousand 
pounds,’ 

‘No whistling there !’ cried the warder peremp- 
torily, for the ‘old hand’ had not been able to 
repress an expression of emotion at this announce- 
ment. He’ looked at Richard with an air of self- 
complacency, such as a gentleman of the middle- 
classes exhibits on suddenly discovering that he 
has been in familiar converse with a person of title 
or a small trader on being brought into unexpected 
connection with a merchant prince. The gigantic 
character of the ‘operation’ had tavetel this 
young man with an increased interest in the 
stranger's eyes. 

‘That ’s a great beginning,’ said he admiringly, 


devil like me. One requires to be born a gentle- 
man to have such opportunities. Now, 1 don’t 
mind telling you, here he sank his voice to a 
whisper, and looked cautiously about him, ‘that I 
was forty years of age before I ever got such a haul 
as yours. I’ve done better since, but it’s been up- 
hill work for all that.’ 

‘It doesn’t seem to have been very hard work,’ 
— with a meaning glance at the other's 
hand. 

‘ Well, no, I can’t say as it’s been hard ; a neat 
touch is what is wanted in my profession.’ 

‘Why, you’re not a pick’—— Richard hesitated 
from motives of delicacy. 

‘A pickpocket? Well, I hope not, sir, indeed,’ 
interrupted the other indignantly. 


chance away, unless you are a very beautiful young 


‘Then, what are you?’ said Richard bluntly. 
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‘and could scarcely have happened with a poor. 
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As a coy maiden blushes, and hangs her head in 
silence when asked the question which she is yet 
both proud and pleased to answer in the affirma- 
tive, so did Mr Robert Balfour (for such was the 
name of our new acquaintance) pause, and in 
graceful confusion rab his stubble chin with his 
closed fist ere he replied : ‘ Well, the fact is, I have 
been in the gold and precious-stone line these 
thirty years, and never in the provinces until this 

resent summer, when I came down here, as a 
ankee pal of mine once put it, “to open a little 
jewellery store.”’ 

‘With a crowbar?’ suggested Richard, with a 
faint smile. 

‘Just so,’ said the other nodding; ‘and it so 
happened that yours truly, Bob Balfour, was 
caught in the very act.’ 

‘And what term of punishment do you expect 
for such a’— 

‘Such a misfortune as that?’ answered Mr 
Balfour, hastening to relieve Richard’s embarrass- 
ment. ‘ Well, if I had got the swag, I should— 
considering the testimonials that will be handed 
in—have been a lifer. But since I did not realise 
so much as a weddin’-ring, twenty years ought to 
see me through it now.’ 

Twenty years! Why, this man would be over 
seventy before he regained his liberty ! 

‘Great Heaven!’ cried Richard, ‘can you be 
cheerful with such a future before you! and at the 
end of it, to be turned old and penniless into the 
wide world !’ 

A genuine pity shewed itself in the young man’s 
look and tone. A minute before he had thought 
himself the most wretched of human beings ; yet 
here was one whose fate was even harder, and who 
met it without repining. Community of trouble 
had already touched the heart which he had 
thought was turned to stone. 

‘ Are _ sorry for me, young gentleman,’ in- 
quired the convict in an altered voice, ‘ you who 
have got so much trouble of your own to bear ?’ 

‘I am indeed,’ said Richard frankly. 

‘You would not write a letter for me though, 
would you?’ inquired the other wistfully. ‘I 
should like to tell—somebody as I ’ve left at home 
—where I am gone to; and the fact is, I can’t 
write ; I never learned how to do it” 

A blush came over Bob Balfour's face for the 
first time ; the man was ashamed of his ignorance, 
though not of his career of crime. ‘If it’s too 
much trouble, say so,’ added he gruffly. ‘ Perhaps 
A was too great a favour to ask of a gentleman 

mm. 


‘Not at all,’ said Richard hastily, ‘if the man 
will bring us pen and paper.’ 

‘Hush! the officer, if you please,’ said Balfour. 
‘They like to be “ officered,” these gentry, every 
one of them. Some friends of mine always addresses 
"em as “dogs;” but that’s a mistake, when they 
has to watch you.’ 

Mr Robert Balfour spoke a few respectful words 
to the warder, and the requisite materials were 
soon laid upon the table. Richard dipped his pen 
in the ink, and waited for directions, ‘It’s only a 
few words, muttered Mr Balfour apelegaticaliy, 
‘to my old mother. Perhaps you have a mother 
yourself, young genticman ¢ 

‘I have.’ He had written to her edly the 
— day, before he left Plymouth, to tell her 


supposed, about to repeat for another, and to urge | 


her to repair to Cross Key at once. 

Mr Balfour heat softly on the table with his fore- 
finger for a moment, and then, as though he had 
found the key-note of the desired composition, 
dictated as follows : 


My pear MorHeR—When this comes to hand, 
I shall have took your advice, and started for the 
New World. There’s aship a-sailing from Plymouth 
in a day or two, and my ey in her is booked, 
I didn’t like to come back to town again, for fear 
I should change my mind, and turn to the old 
trade. The post is queer and doubtful, they tell 
me, in these far-away parts; but you shall hear 
from me whenever I An an opportunity. All as is 
mine is yours, remember; so, use it. I have no 
need of money myself, for there’s a place being 
kep for me, out yonder, in the ntering line.— 
Hoping this finds you well, as it leaves me, I am 
your dutiful son, Rosert 


‘Then you don’t tell her anything about what’s 
me oe to you ?’ said Richard wonderingly. 

‘Why should 1? The poor soul’s over seventy, 
and will never see me again. It’s much better 
that she should have a pretty picture to look at 
than such a reality as this; ain’t it?’ 

‘Well, I suppose it is,’ 

This delicate feeling on the part of Mr Balfour 
jarred upon Richard. He had taken no pains to 

reak the news of his imprisonment to his mother ; 
on the contrary, he had painted the wretchedness 
of his position, with a view to set forth the urgent 
necessity for help, in its most sombre colours. Of 
course there was a great difference in the two cases, 
an immense difference ; but still he resented this 
exhibition of natural piety, as contrasting unplea- 
santly with his own conduct, 

The other, however, had no suspicion of this. 
His thoughts, just then, were far away; and the 
subject of them gave an unwonted softness to his 
tone as he observed ; ‘I thank you for this kindly, 
young gentleman. Here’s the address—Earl Street, 
Spitalfields. It’s her own house; and she will 
have enough, and to spare, while ‘she lives ; thank 
the Lord! Well, that’s done with; and if Bob 
Balfour can do you a good turn for it, he will. 
—Hollo, you’re wanted.’ 

‘Richard Yorke!’ repeated the warder loudly. 
*Can’t you hear 

Richard had heard well enough; but the idea 
that it was his mother who had come to see him 
had for the moment unmanned him; he well 
knew how proud she had been of him; and how 
was he to meet her now, disgraced, disheartened, in 
prison, a reputed thief! But the next instant he 
reflected that her arrival could not be possibly 
looked for for some days ; perhaps it was Trevet- 
hick, who had, in the meantime, learned all, and 
was come to announce his willingness to withdraw 
from the prosecution; perhaps Harry herself was. 
with him; perhaps’—— 

But there was no time for further prognostica- 
tion; a second warder was at the door, beckonin 
impatiently, and Richard rose at once. The du 
faces of the rest were all raised towards him with a 
malign aspect; they feared that some good news 
was come for him, that they were about to lose a 
companion in misfortune. Only one held out his 
hand, with a ‘ Good luck to you, young gentleman, 
though I never see you again, I shall not or you.’ 


same sad news which he was now, as he 
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Silence there!’ cried the officer in charge, as 
Richard out into the stone e. ‘You 
ought to know our ways better than that, Balfour.’ 


MIDSUMMER MEMORIES. 


Tuat Englishmen of old took their pleasure sadly, 
we doubt ; that they took it often, we know. With 
so many feasts and festivals to be kept, which were 
kept too, it is wonderful how they contrived to 
push little England into the proud _— 
among nations, which some degenerate souls seem 
to think it is time she ceased to hold. Every 
season, hay, every month, used to boast its peculiar 
merrymakings, as though play, not work, were the 
chief purpose of life: one holiday trod upon an- 
other’s heels from June to December, and from 
Christmas round again to Midsummer. 
Dancing around a bonfire seems a strange sort of 
ime for a summer evening, but it was never- 
theless the principal feature in the ceremonies 
appertaining to the vigil of St John, otherwise 
iicommer Eve. Says an old homilist : ‘ In wor- 
ship of St John, the people wake at home, and 
e three manner of fires: one is clean bones 
and no wood, and that is called a bone-fire ; 
another is of clean wood and no bones, and that is 
called a wood-fire, for people to sit and wake 
thereby ; the third is made of wood and bones, 
and is called St John’s fire. The first fire, he 
further informs us, was a token that John died in 
burning love and charity to God and man, and 
that they who die in charity shall have part of all 
good prayers ; while they who do not shall never 
saved. The bone-fire, too, rendered practical 
service upon occasion ; for once in a certain coun- 
try the excessive heat of the sun caused the dragons 
to gather together ; and as they flew in the air, 
they shed down froth of their kind, poisoning the 
streams, and causing divers strange diseases and 
“se mortality among the people. ‘ Wise clerks 
ow very well that dragons hate nothing more 
than the stench of burning bones, and therefore 
they gathered as many as they might find and 
burned them; and so, with the stench thereof, 
they drove away the dragons, and were brought 
out of great disease” A sanitary lesson for all 
acon? The second fire was made of wood, 
use it blazes, and can be seen afar, betokening 
that St John was a lantern of light to the people, 
and also that he had been seen from afar, in the 
spirit, by Jeremiah. The wood and bone fire was 
in remembrance of the apostle’s martyrdom, for his 
bones were burned. 

Even the court had its bonfire, the duty of making 
it devolving upon the pages of the hall, who 
received ten shillings in reward of their pains. In 
1498, however, the year of the Perkin Warbeck 
rising, Henry VII. had a fit of liberality, and dis- 
bursed two pounds for ‘making the bonefuyr on 
Middesomer Eve ;’ but there is no item of the 
kind recorded in the privy-purse accounts of his 
successor. 

The festival of St John was once upon a time 
celebrated in an outrageously cruel manner at Aix 
in Provence, under the auspices of the bishop and 
his clergy. A number of live cats were put into 
a wicker-basket, and cast into a large fire kindled 
in the public square, while hymns were sung in 
honour of the sacrifice. The Midsummer fires 


were known in Germany as solstice fires, through | 


which the people used to leap—a practice to which 
the Irish were no strangers, A correspondent of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, writing in 1791, says: 
‘On the eve of the twenty-fourth of June, the 
light large fires everywhere throughout the islan 

hen these fires are almost burned out, they not 
only drive their cattle through them, but jump 
over them themselves. In Dublin, the only place 
where they are prohibited, they fix a bush in the 
middle of the street, and stick it full of lighted 
candles’ By driving his cattle through the fire, 
Pat thought to insure their invulnerability from 
the attacks of disease, as he thought to free his 
fields from evil influences by running over them 
with blazing wisps of straw at the end of a pole. 
In Cornwall, the season of light and rejoicing is 
still signalised by torch-processions from village to 
village, and walking round great bonfires. 

It was held unlucky to go to sleep upon Mid- 
summer Eve—a piece of ilf-fortune ly likely 
to befall a Londoner of the olden time, since the 
authorities were quick in devising brave shows to 
keep him awake when the last flicker of the last 
bonfire had died away. London’s citizens were a 
turbulent race, delighting in martial exercises and 
noisy sports, a taste which the Midsummer Watch 
was fitted to gratify ; and truly the city streets must 
have been well worth seeing upon the eve of St 
John. The picturesque thoroughfares—for even 
ever-busy Cheapside was picturesque then—them- 
selves wore an unwonted aspect, every doorway 
being shaded with masses of green birch, lo 
fennel, St John’s Wort, and orpines, mingled wit 
gan of gay flowers, and illuminated by number- 
ess coloured lamps. The route was usually from 
the little conduit by Paul’s Gate to West Cheape, 
by the stocks, through Cornhill, by Leadenhall to 
Aldgate ; then back again, by way of Fenchurch 
Street and Gracechurch Street, into Cornhill, and 
so into West Cheape. Through the crowded 
streets swept the marching Watch, two thousand 
strong, directed by old soldiers, who acted as the 
officers of the night. Seven hundred cressets threw 
a lurid light upon the bright corselets of the 
pikemen, the weapons of the gunners and sword- 
players, and the white uniforms of the archers 
marching with bent bows, in advance of the sword- 
bearer, mounted and armed cap-d-pie. Then came 
the mayor himself on a richly caparisoned charger, 
surrounded by torch-bearers, footmen, and his 
guard in party-coloured jackets, and followed b 
‘his henchmen twain on great stirring horses.’ He 
was succeeded by his own particular giant, march- 
ing as if he was alive, and not a mere creature of 
tow and paper, and towering above the three 
‘pageants’ with their minstrels, pages, standard- 
bearers, and morris-dancers ; and then, in their 
turn, came the pageants and giants of the sheriffs, 
the city ‘waits,’ and the constables in all the glory 
of scarlet cloaks, gold chains, and bright harness ; 
and so, with trumpets braying, drums beating, 
music sounding, swords flashing, cressets glaring, 
banners waving, and people shouting, did the 
Midsummer Watch go its rounds, Disguised as one 
of his own guard, Henry VIII. saw the setting of 
the Watch the first Midsummer Eve he wore the 
crown ; but, the following year, he and his queen 
rode right royally to the King’s Head in Cheape to 
view the procession go by. He was delighted 
with the magnificent style in which the citizens 


turned out; but it fell to his lot, nevertheless, to # 
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give the old custom its deathblow. In 1539, the 
| had spent a deal of money over a May muster 

ore the king, and out of consideration for 
the pockets of his subjects His Majesty forbade the 
setting of the Watch that year. Another year, it 
was prohibited because of the ‘ sweating sickness ;’ 
and so it came to that Midsummer Eve was 
allowed to come and go without its old honours, 
until Sir Thomas Gresham determined to revive 
it during his mayoralty. He had it set forth in all 
its former splendour, with the addition to the pro- 
cession of three hundred demi-lances and light- 
horsemen, raised by the citizens of London for the 
relief of Haddington, then hard pressed by the 
king’s foes in Scotland. Gresham’s successors, 
however, were not disposed to imitate his example, 
and so the Midsummer Watch came to an end for 
ever. 

Machyn records in his Diary that upon the 24th 
of June 1559, there was a grand ‘ May-game’ of St 
John, with a giant, the Nine Worthies, St George 
and the Dragon, Robin Hood, Little John, Maid 
Marian, and Friar Tuck, with guns, drums, and 

eches, proving so successful that it was repeated 
the next day, for the amusement of Queen Elizabeth 
and her court at Greenwich, Upon Midsummer 
Day, three years afterwards, there was ‘a great 
triumph of the river’ at Greenwich, when a goodly 
castle was made upon Thames, which was defended 
by men-at-arms with guns and spears, against the 
attacks of certain small pinnaces ; the fight bein 
accompanied with great shooting of guns and muc 
hurling about of balls of wild-fire. 

The people of Nottingham kept Midsummer 
Watch until the reign of Charles I.; and for a 
couple of centuries Chester prided itself upon its 
Mi er show, dating from 1498, This, like 
the shows of Coventry and Shrewsbury, was a pro- 
cession of the trade guilds, to which the city itself 
contributed various in four 

iants, a unicorn, camel, an ass, dromedary, dragon, 
and sixteen naked boys. In 
1599, Henry Hardware, then mayor, ‘a godly, 
zealous man,’ broke up the giants, put away the 
dragon, boys, and the devil in his feathers, sub- 
stituting for them a solitary man in armour, to 
the great disgust of his less godly fellow-townsmen. 
Four years afterwards, they managed to induct a 
man of different mind into office, who had the old 
favourites out again, and the show kept as it was 
wont to be kept before Hardware’s time. When 
Puritanism got the upper hand in England, the 
Chester show went to the wall altogether ; but no 
sooner were the tables turned by the Restoration, 
than it was resolved to revive such an ancient and 
laudable custom, ‘injured by the late obstructive 
times,’ and an ordinance was issued for all things 
to be made anew, as the old models were either 
lost or broken up. Some one made an estimate of 
the cost of revival, from which we find that the 
giants were made of hoops, deal-boards, scale-board, 
paper, pasteboard, buckram, and size-cloth, at an 
expense of five pounds each. One pair represented 
a father and daughter, the other a mother and 
daughter, the hoods of the last-named requiring 
three yards of buckram, while the ornaments of their 
dresses used up a goodly quantity of tinsel, tinfoil, 
gold and silver leaf. Among other things to be 
provided were the mayor’s mount ; the merchants’ 
mount, with a sede ship, two movable moun- 
tains, and elephant and castle, with a Cupid suitable 


to it, a camel, unicorn, an antelope, and flower. 
de-luce: these four animals—for the last-named, 
spite of its name, seems to have been a beast—were 
estimated to cost L.1, 18s, 4d. apiece ; hobby- 
horses could be made for 6s. 8d.; and the dragon, 
with six naked boys to beat at it included, for 
36s. The most curious item of all being the 
sum of 1s. 4d. for arsenic to put in the paste, to 
save the giants from being eaten by the rats, 
Thanks to the liberality of the mayor, sheriff, 
and ‘leave-lookers’ of the city, Chester had its 
show once more; and every councillor refusing to 
march with the procession was fined ten shillings, 
In 1670, it ceased to be a Midsummer show, being 
transferred to Whit-Monday ; and in 1678, it was 
finally abolished. 

Midsummer Eve was the most propitious evening 
in the | pe for love divinations, when curiosity- 
impelled maidens were able to solve for themselves 
the grand mystery of their future. Miss Arabella 
Whimsey, relating her experience of Midsummer 
magic in the Connoisseur, says: ‘I shall never 
forget what I did last Midsummer Eve, I and 
my two sisters tried the dumb-cake together: you 
must know, two must make it, two bake it, two 
break it, and the third put it under each of their 
pillows—but you must not speak a word all the 
time—and then you will dream of the man you 
are to have. Thus we did; and to be sure I did 
nothing all night but dream of Mr Blossom. The 
same night, twelve o'clock, I sowed 
hemp-seed in our backyard, and said to myself: 
“ Hemp-seed I sow, hemp-seed I hoe, and he that is 
my true love come after me and mow!” Will you 
believe me? I looked back and saw him behind 
me, as plain as eyes could see him. After that, I 
took a clean shift and turned it, and hung it upon 
the back of a chair, and very likely my sweetheart 
would have come and turned it right again (for I 
heard his step), but I was frightened, and could 
not help speaking, which broke the charm. I 
likewise stuck up two Midsummer Men orpines), 
one for myself, and one for him. Now, if his 
died away, we should never have come together ; 
but I assure you he blowed and turned to me. 
Our maid Betty tells me, that if I go backwards, 
without ing a word, into the garden on Mid- 
summer Eve, and gather a rose, and keep it in a 
clean sheet of paper, without looking at it, until 
Christmas-day, it will be as fresh as in June ; and 
if then I stick it in my bosom, he that is to be my 
husband will come and take it out. If Iam not 
married before the time comes about again, I will 
certainly do it, and only mind if Mr Blossom is 
not the man!’ 

With all her perseverance, this love-sick damsel 
still left a few ‘fancies,’ as she calls them, untried. 
She might have taken an even ash-leaf in her left 
hand, and softly repeated : 


The even ash-leaf in my hand, 
The first I meet shall be my man ; 
then transferring it to her glove with : 
The even ash-leaf in my glove, 
The first I meet shall be my love; 
then, as a last appeal, placed the leaf in her bosom, 
saying : 
The even ash-leaf in my bosom, 
.The first I meet shall be my husband ; 
and before many hours had gone by, she would 
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have been blessed with the sight of the happy man 
destined to claim her for hisown. Or, after fasting 
all day, had she laid out bread, cheese, and ale for 
two, and sat down to supper at twelve o’clock, 
leaving the door open, she might have beheld the 
shadowy semblance of ‘the only he’ enter, fill 
himself a glass of ale, and pledge his better-half’s 
health. By placing a sprig of St John’s Wort on 
the wall of her sleeping-chamber, she would know, 
if it retained its greenness and freshness, that the 
year would see her wooed, and married, and all ; 
while if the plant drooped, it was a sure sign that 
she herself would pine away in single blessedness, 

Those who were contented with dreaming of 
their future mate, could insure that desirable con- 
summation by simply writing their names upon 
paper, at midnight of course, burning the paper, 
collecting the ashes, and laying them, closely 
wrapped up, upon a looking-glass marked with a 
cross, and depositing -_ and paper under the 
illow ere they retired to rest. Or they might 
imitate the three-and-twenty lasses Aubrey saw 
busily engaged on their knees in the pasture behind 
Montague House—not at their devotions, alas! but 
seeking beneath the plantain growing there for 
certain ‘coals,’ to put beneath their crazy liitle 
heads at night. Or, a still simpler operation, place 
their shoes at night at right angles to each other 
on the floor, and whisper to the bed-clothes : 

Hoping this night my true love to see, 
I shee my ions in the form of a T, 

Maidens longing to be matrons, and anxious to 
know so much of their fate as lay in the rank of 
their husbands, ang a daisy to pieces, petal 
by petal, to the burden ‘Rich man, poor man, 
farmer, ploughman, thief, the last = conveying 
the pleasant or unpleasant knowledge. If they 
were not satisfied with the rather limited classifi- 
cation of the daisy-spell, a more satisfactory mode 
of divination was at their command. Before going 
to bed, the inquiring damsel put a lump of lead 
into her left stocking, and put that under her 
pillow. Next morning, she filled a pail with 
water, and put it where the sun would shine upon 
it at mid-day, and as the clock struck the hour, 


she poured the lead, in a molten state, into the P 


water: upon the shape it took when cold depended 
her destiny ; for the obliging metal always assumed 
the form of something suggestive of the husband’s 


calling. 

It was strange that Miss Whimsey’s hemp-seed 
sowing proved successful, seeing that adventurous 
young lady tried the experiment in the backyard. 
Gay’s superstitious heroine says : 

At eve last Midsummer no sleep I sought, 

But to the field a bag of hemp-seed brought ; 

I scattered round the seed on every side, 

And three times in a trembling accent cried : 

‘This hemp-seed with my virgin hand I sow, 

Who shall my true love be, the crop shall mow.’ 

I straight looked back, and if my eyes — truth, 

With his keen scythe, behind me came the youth. 


But, in fact, for the charm to prove efficacious, it 
was necessary to repeat the rhyme while running 
twelve times round a churchyard at the hour when 
churchyards are said to yawn. This required some 
courage, more so even than the going in company 
with other curious people to the church porch to 
watch for the phantom procession of those who 


were fated to die within the year. 


In the lines we are about to quote, a custom is 
described of which we can find no mention else- 
where. The subject of them is a love-sick girl 
not so confident in her lover’s truth as was needful 
for her peace of mind, and in order to insure his 
future fealty, she goes at midnight to 


The yew tree’s shade, 
Where he who died for love is laid; 
' Then binds upon the verdant sod, 

By many a moonlight fairy trod, 

e cowslip and the lily wreath, 
She wove her hawthorn hedge beneath ; 
And whispering : ‘Ah, may Colin prove 
As constant as thou wast to love!’ 
Kisses with pale lip, full of dread, 
The turf that hides his clay-cold head. 


Much wiser are the girls of Spain, who meet 
together on the banks of the Guadalquivir on 
Midsummer Morn, in order to test the constancy 


of their several lovers by dressing up a wether 
with flowers, while they dees Oe 


Come forth, come forth, my maidens! we'll gather 
myrtle 
And we all shall learn from the dews of the fern 
if our lads will keep their vows. 
If the wether be still, 
As we dance on the hill, 
And the dew hangs sweet on the flowers; 
Then we'll kiss off the dew, 
For our lovers are true, 


And the Baptist’s blessing is ours! 


Whether the saint smiled on their love-affairs 
or not, the actors in such a blithe ceremony were 
more fortunate than the gloomy-minded believers 
in the mysteries of Midsummer Eve, who groped 
among the graves for good omens, or sought for 
fern-seed invisibility —for they were sure at least 
of far pleasanter Midsummer memories. 


THE MARLOW INSTITUTION. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IY. 


Tue wishes of the testator were by no means 
lainly set forth in the will. It 2 gem that an 
institution was intended to be built, devoted to 
the encouragement of philosophy, navigation, and 
astronomy—and, moreover, that its benefits were to 
be confined to the ‘select scientific public’? The 
local papers were inundated with letters, proposals, 
and schemes—and every member of the corporation 
had a special plan of his own for carrying out the 
wishes of the deceased in harmony with his own 
individual prejudices. Some twenty different pro- 
positions concerning the basis on which the institu- 
tion should be founded were finally submitted to 
the Vice-chancellor for approval. Counsel were 
retained by scores, for it was plain the costs would 
come out of the estate, and it is so pleasant to be 
able to fight for one’s own opinion at other people’s 
expense. Then the case was ‘watched’ on behalf 
of Richard Marlow, by more counsel, who tried to 
upset the will on the ground of insanity, and it 
was also watched by other legal gentlemen on the 
of various obscure relatives of the deceased, 
never before heard of, in case of a chance of their 
coming in for a small picking. For twelve months 
‘The Ka or and Corporation of Steddington in re 
Marlow, deceased, ex parte Marlow, Smith, Brown, 


Rogers, and other appellants—part heard,’ was a 
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‘stock’ case, until one morning the Vice-chancellor 
really did make up his mind to deliver judgment 
on what was left of it. 

First of all, the costs were to come out. of the 
estate (a sigh of satisfaction went round the court) 
—all except those of the appellant Brown, whose 
relationship to the second husband of Mr Marlow’s 
wife’s aunt’s step-daughter had not been established 
to his satisfaction. The court considered the terms 
of the bequest most unfortunate. The ‘select 
scientific public’ was a contradiction in terms. To 
begin with, the ‘public’ were not scientific—and 
then, a ‘select’ body cannot be the ‘public’ at all. 
It was like saying ‘the private public.’ But the 
difficulty appeared only to increase on seeking for 
the idea attempted to be conveyed by the phrase, 
apart from its terms, Supposing it to mean, select 
scientific persons forming part of the public ; then 
on what principle was the selection to be made? 
Besides, scientific persons were not the class who 
would derive benefit from instruction in science. 
Or, if no more was implied than persons desirous 
of scientific knowledge, it was not clear to his mind 
how it could at once be ‘select’ and public too, 
unless on the supposition that a desire to learn 
should be taken as the qualification on which to 
‘select’ the members. But in this case it was clear 
the institution must be public. He was therefore 
inclined to rule that the institution should be open 
to every inhabitant desirous of participating in its 
benefits. 

As I have no intention of transcribing the whole 
of a judgment which occupied four hours in its 
delivery, I will merely say that, as the result of 
the Vice-chancellor’s decision, the institution was 
to consist of a library, museum, ing-room, and 
lecture-hall—that lectures were to be delivered 
fortnightly on scientific subjects, and classes held 
weekly in various branches of elementary know- 
ledge. The judgment and the expenses of litiga- 
tion attending it cost no less than forty thousand 
poem, or one half of the estate. It would be 

to complain, however, of this disposition of so 


1 a portion of the bequest, for lawyers can 
— out a very good claim to be considered as at 
least of ‘the select scientific public, and as 
such they certainly got their share. 


The ‘Marlow Institution’ at Steddington was 
then built, and having been well dined on, from 
its foundation-stone to its inauguration, was at last 
opened to the public. After defraying the expenses 
of the building, a sum of twenty-eight thousand 
pounds remained to the credit. of the trustees in 
the Three per Cents, bringing in an annual 
income of about eight hundred pounds available 
for scientific purposes. With this a ‘ ape: oe 
was engaged at four hundred a year—also a libra- 
rian, a porter in livery, and a page in buttons to 
wait on the Principal. The result being, that by 
the time salaries were paid and a certain percentage 
deducted for repairs to the building, there remained 
a balance amounting to nearly one hundred pounds 
per annum, with which to minister to the require- 
ments of the select scientific public of Steddington. 
The consequence was, its benefits were necessarily 
restricted to those who chose to pay a half-guinea 
subscription for the course of lectures, and admis- 
sion to the library, besides the various fees de- 
manded for class instruction. The reading-room 
became a lounging-place in which to read the daily 
papers and Mudie’s novels; the lectures acquired 


all the light and amusing characteristics of popular 
entertainments; whilst, for stuffed curiosities, arti- 
ficial mermaids, and bottled serpents, the museum 
surpassed belief. Philosophy, navigation, and 
astronomy may have been preserved somewhere 
among the stuffed monsters and extinct animals in 
the glass cases, but nowhere else did any trace of 
their existence pee. 

Meantime, Richard Marlow was steadily pursuing 
his profession. That he was annoyed bitterly, can- 
not be denied, but it was less at the way in which 
his father’s wealth had been snatched from him, 
than at the miserably useless manner in which it 
was being squandered ; for, whatever explanation 
you choose to adopt, he was not a man to care about 
money for its own sake, and except to give him more 
freedom to devote himself to his favourite studies, 
and relieve him from the necessity of regular and 
incessant composition, whether in the humour or 
not, I don’t think he would have cared for any 
addition to his income, so much of its charm lay in 
its very precariousness added to a proud conscious- 
ness that his musical thoughts could always be 
coined into gold when he willed. I fancy it was 
some reason of this sort—in order to follow musical 
composition as a pleasure rather than be driven to 
it as a corn-mill to grind his bread—made him 
apply to the corporation for the appointment of 
librarian, at ninety pounds a year, to the Marlow 
Institution ; but they laughed and cajoled him out 
of it, for there was a stanch supporter of the ruling 
party in the council for whom it was politically 

esirable to find a berth, and of course he gut it. 
It is difficult to say exactly why men devoted to 
art in any shape should be so generally unfitted to 
manage their own monetary affairs, spending money 
as lavishly as children when they have it, and 
then deploring their penury until more happens to 
come in. Richard’s gains were not great, although 
he was surely making his way; and had it not 
been for the singular fact, that his little doll of a 
wife seemed to slip instinctively into the position 
of a sharp and skilful tactician—a very chancellor 
of his exchequer—framing her estimates of revenue 
and expenditure always on the soundest commercial 
sey her husband’s genius would scarcely 

ave sufficed to his house-rent, taxes, and 
butcher's bills, brin him round to Christmas 
without a single debt on his shoulders, But Jessie 
did it, and the secret is very easy for any wife who 
will just sit down and estimate the very lowest 
possible annual income her husband has to depend 
on—then divide that by the fifty-two weeks in a 
year, and each week put by so much rent and 
taxes, so much housekeeping, so much clothes- 
money, &c.—and never run in debt, but make each 
week’s income suffice for the week’s expenses. 
Can’t be done! Can’t it? Ask Jessie. 

For a long time Richard had been trying to sell, 
or in some other way to bring before the public, 
his oratorio, Jacob. No one would buy it. The 
work was too pretentious for a man so little known. 
It was = and really liked by several pub- 
lishers, but they were all afraid of it. It contained 
one marvellous effect—Jacob’s dream. A sad, 
weary, heart-broken recitative, supposed to be 
uttered by Jacob ere he slept, recounting his 
troubles and distresses, was interrupted suddenly 
—broken short off in the middle of a bar—to give 
place to exquisite dream-music which Mendelsshon 
might have envied, describing the heavenly ladd 
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‘with the angels ascending and descending upon it. 
No words can picture such a dream—only music. 
A whispered chorus, in double parts, seemed rather 
to be evolved from the instrumentation than to 
begin ; and as this died away into a murmurous 
accompaniment, there broke in a strange, awful 
trio, in octaves and fourths, ‘I am the Lord God 
of Abraham thy father’—then the whispered 
chorus again, growing softer and softer till it 
merged into perfect silence—a rest of twelve bars ; 
then the waking of Jacob, and his song, ‘Surely 
the Lord was in this place.’ 

Richard Marlow, almost sick of the sight of the 
big roll of ee he could not sell, submitted 
it at last, in a hopeless sort of way, to a great 
musical conductor renowned for oratorio perform- 
ances in London. 

He almost cried with delight at receiving the 
following reply : 

‘Dear Sir—Your work is good beyond all cavil 
—greatly in advance of any modern composition of 
its class I have seen for years. Will you let me 
produce it at the Mammoth Hall? My large chorus 
and band are entirely at your disposal, but I 
should like you to conduct it yourself, for I am 
quite sure the man who wrote Jacob is far more 
competent to do so than your very humble and 
faithful servant, —_—” 


I don’t know that I have any more to say in this 
chapter about Richard Marlow, except that his 
work was produced with unequivocal success, and 
that the Steddington newspapers were very parti- 


cular in claiming for their town the honour of his 
birth as an illustrious musician. Indeed, the 
townspeople were very near erecting a statue to 
the man to whom they refused a librarian’s place 
in his own father’s institution. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Left his home, October 28, 186-, James Tom- 
linson, aged sixty-one. A reward of two hundred 
and fifty pounds is hereby offered for reliable 
information which shall lead to his restoration to 
his friends, if alive, or for satisfactory proof of his 
death ; no intelligence of the above-named having 
been received for upwards of three years. Apply, 
&c’—an advertisement which, at intervals, a 
ag in the London papers for some mont 

fore the production of Richard Marlow’s oratorio. 
‘(I omit that portion of the advertisement givin 

particulars of the missing person’s clothes an 
general appearance, as not being important.) Dis- 
appearances are far more frequent than people 
generally imagine. In fact, there is seldom a 
sudden accident takes place involving the loss of 
many lives, but many more persons are inquired 
for than the number killed—oftentimes people 
long missing, and of whom nothing has been heard 
for months, and even years. 

The advertiser in the _—— case, a solicitor 
named Staton, not only had received no tidings 
whatever of the missing person, but had ceased to 
expect any—such a long time had passed without a 
clue of any kind to explain what had become of 
Mr Tomlinson. However, one afternoon, as this 
solicitor was standing at his office-window, waiting 
for the rain to clear up before he walked home, 
& gentleman entered, and made several minute 
inquiries as to the circumstances under which Mr 


James Tomlinson had disappeared. These were 
supplied. In a week, he came again and asked a 
number of more questions. On receiving answers, 
he left. The gentleman was a perfect stranger to 
the solicitor, and admitted he never had the 
pleasure of knowing Mr Tomlinson, but seemed, 
nevertheless, to take great interest in all that con- 
cerned him. For that matter, a reward of two 
hundred and fifty pounds is enough to account for 
a man’s taking sincere interest in any stranger. 
At anyrate, he made continual inquiries, and 
returned at’ frequent intervals to Mr Staton’s office. 

Well, one day, this gentleman came and told the 
solicitor he would now give him reliable informa- 
tion about what had become of Mr Tomlinson. 
He said he was dead. The rest of what he stated 
so utterly surprised the solicitor that for some 
minutes he was unable to say a word. Feeling 
myself not unlike the solicitor in this respect, I am 
sure I had better talk about something else, lest I 
betray confidences. 


. 
CHAPTER VI. 


The Marlow Institution was doing its work. 
The select scientific public—comprising the Princi- 
pal, his boy in buttons; the librarian, his assistant ; 
the porter in livery, his wife, who ‘chard’ the 
lecture-hall when she took it into her head, and at 
other times let it alone ; and their offspring, who 
cleaned the establishment’s boots—were studiously 
earning their salaries with so much self-satisfaction 
from a conscious performance of their several 
duties, that they were unanimously thinking of 
asking for a rise. The common and unscientific 
public were grumbling at the reading-room, tired 
of the museum, and languishing for Ethiopian 
serenaders and drawing-room ballets, instead of the 
entertainments called Popular Lectures, which 
were neither the one nor the other. 

Such was the state of things when the chairman 
of the Marlow Council (so the body was called 
which directed the affairs of the Institution) 
received an application from a person signing him- 
self Tomlinson, with a number of letters at the 
end of his name, indicating professional attain- 
ments. It appeared Mr Tomlinson was desirous of 
giving a lecture in the Marlow Institution. He 
offered to lecture free, but his expenses were to be 
paid; and his letter was accompanied by recom- 
mendations from persons well known in science 
and letters. The subject he proposed to lecture on 
was ‘Remarkable Disappearances’ It seemed a 

pular subject, and one specially interesting to 
Beddington ople; so the was enter- 
tained, and tg duly engaged. 

There was a large audience, and most of the cor- 

ration were present—but the lecturer was very 

te that evening. Eight o’clock struck, and no 
Mr Tomlinson, no letter, no telegram to explain 
his absence. The chairman of the evening entered 
the hall and took his seat, resolved to wait a few 
minutes before denouncing Tomlinson in no 
measured terms. But the lecturer arrived presently, 
and walking on to the platform, bowed a little 
stiffly to the chairman, and turned to face the 
audience. 

The chairman bolted—clean as a whistle. As 
for the audience, they were frightened nearly into 
fits. Screaming and hysterics, white faces and 
staring stony eyes—you never saw such a sight. 
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Everybody seemed to think it was his ghost. 
There he was, umbrella and all, standing stock- 
still, waiting for the tumult to subside; in his 
matted brown wig and shabby clothes, live as a 
smelt—old Joseph Marlow, who had been drowned 
and inguested, and buried and monumented nearly 
four years ago ! 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen—or, I may say, Select 
Scientific Public—I return you my sincere thanks 
for the handsome manner in which you were 
pleased to bury me, and also for the exertions you 
so generously made to discover virtues enough in 
my es life to fill thirty-three feet superficial of 
tombstone. I have a communication to read : 


“To the Mayor and Corporation of Steddington. 

“ Dear Sirs—It having come to our knowledge, 
through a series of inquiries conducted with a 

tience and skill by the bearer, that the body 
buried by you as that of Mr Joseph Marlow, nearly 
four years ago, is no other than that of Mr James 
Tomlinson of London—we hereby give you notice 
to deliver up the said body to his executors, free of 
all expense, within seven days, in default whereof 
we shall | commence legal 
recover the same.—Yours, &c., J. StaTON AND Son, 
Solicitors to the Estate of the late James Tom- 
LINSON.” 


‘I see you are too thoroughly satisfied you have 
buried the wrong man, to require er proof of 
my identity. don’t know how to express my 
sense of obligation to the officials who have con- 
ducted the Marlow Institution, except by saying 
they may consider themselves permanently dis- 

im to-night, and that I refuse to 
them any salary whatever after this public notice. 


They have a legal remedy, I am aware—and they 
are welcome to get it—if they can. 

‘As to my executors, I certain] t I cannot 
make them refund the money they have wasted ; 


but I shall exact a very strict account of the way 
in which it has been spent, besides being rather 
more particular to whom I confide the balance now 
urselves, th 
= 
yourselves, the select scientific public, 
Ihave the pleasure to inform you that, nbtwith. 
standing the legal acumen of the Vice-chancellor, 
I had no intention of providing light popular 
entertainments, a novel-reading saloon, and a 
stuffed wild-beast show for the amusement of an 
indiscriminate populace, or to place half-a-dozen 
offices in the gift ee of the ruling 
— party in the Steddington council. I also 
ve the —— to inform you that your sub- 
scriptions for the year will be returned to every 
subscriber in due course, and business will not be 
conducted as usual at this establishment during 
the alterations, The Marlow Institution stands 
closed until further notice ; and I wish you all a 
very good-night,’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


The explanation of Mr Marlow’s disappearance 
| be told in a few words. 
ery much annoyed at his son’s wedding, he 
had strolled off merely for a walk by the river in 
a ularly bad temper. It was a breezy day, 
the wind first blew off his and then, 
whilst he tried to recover that, it blew off his 
,- He did manage to get his hat, and then set 


off in pursuit of his wig. Just as he came up with 
it, the wind tantalised him by lifting it again, and 
dropping it a score of yards away. You can easily 
imagine an old gentleman in a bad humour, stoop- 
ing half-a-dozen times to pick up his wig, and a 
t coming and snatching it from him each time 
in the very act of recovering it—finally to waft it 
off, and deposit it in the river, quite out of his 
reach. I believe he was more vated at the 
moment by oe of ~ wind than by his 
cp mate e spent hours trying to regai 
his wig, un was | He ‘had 
a foolish dread of going home bald-headed ; and 
what with his bad temper and his loss, he deter- 
mined to walk to a station six miles off, take the 
mail-train to London, buy a new wig, and return. 
It was not till he got into the train that the idea 
entered his mind of stopping away, and then he 
only intended his absence to be short. He found 
in his pocket-book a dividend warrant for twelve 
hundred pounds, being half a year’s dividend on 
his money in the Three per Cents. He cashed that 
next day at the Bank of England, and the wonder 
was that this never transpired. But no inquiry 
had ever been raised about his money matters, in 
which he was known to be very close. 
Remembering the will he made, he then 
felt curious to know what would be said of him, 
and especially what would be done with his money 
in the event of his death being supposed. He 
therefore banked the proceeds of his dividend 
warrant in a strange bank in another name, and 
took no more active steps at concealment than by 
engaging lodgings in broad daylight in the Old 


y | Kent Road, where he remained all those 


ears 
known as Mr Simpson, and described by his land: 
lady as a nice, quiet old gentleman in general, but 
accustomed to swear to himself very much over 
his morning paper. He intended to have gone 
back to Steddington in a week or two, and un- 
doubtedly would have done so but for the finding 
of his supposed body in the weir, and its buria 
with public honours. This tickled his morbid 
fancy so greatly, that he continually put off the 


time of his return, and enjoyed reading about him- 
self in the papers to that degree, that it really 
became very hard for him to go back. And so 


the time slipped away. The squandering of his 
money he seems to have ed with singular 
equanimity, philosophically believing that there 
was more than he could enjoy hi ; whilst as 
he read with real pride o his son’s success, he 
came to the conclusion that much money would 
make him less devoted to his profession, set him 
too much at his ease, and dull his sensibilities to 
some of those finest chords of feeling only stricken 
by — and self-denial. 

erhaps he was right in prolonging his absence 
till the Marlow Institution had become such a 
public scandal as only he could abolish, There: 
was still money enough left for all; and the old 
man e gentler and wiser in many respects 
from his solitude and loneliness, and Jessie found 
him no such harsh father-in-law. As to, what he 


by_ his 
executors, I conclude he intends devoting i 
his original purpose after all. Richard realy dues 
not want it, being quite independent of assi&tance 5 
but there is a select scientific — consists of 
two boys and a girl, to whi i Ir 
grandfather is never tired of administering scienti 
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instruction in the matter of wonderful mechanical 
+» and spinning things of marvellous construc- 

»—a public so scientific and so select, that Mr 
jucl.w goes into ecstasies about their attainments 
in instinctive philosophy, and I conclude (I don’t 
ieow) that the next time Joseph Marlow is buried, 
his sole heirs will be Richard’s children. I am sure 
of one thing: they will not be the mayor and 
corporation of Steddington. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Amona the many interesting communications read 
at the meetings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Mr Shaw’s account of his travel to Yarkand and 
Kashgar merits particular attention. The common 
idea of Tartary is an expanse of great plains, over 
which wander barbarous hordes with cattle and 
tents ; but it will surprise many readers to learn 
that Mr Shaw found a remarkably mountainous 
country, full of settled habitations, with flourish- 
ing cities of more than one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, where numerous arts are practised, 
and a considerable amount of civilisation exists. 
Life and property are secure; commerce is pro- 
tected ; light carts drawn by horses frequent the 
roads ; and markets are held on a fixed day of the 
week even in the smallest villages. In Yarkand 
alone there are sixty colleges, with endowments 
in land, for the education of students in Mus- 
sulman law and divinity; and in every street 
is a well-attended school attached to a mosque. 
Merchandise is abundant: in one street are dis- 
played the silks of China ; in another, the cotton 
goods and prints of Russia; and elsewhere, tea, 
spices, and all kinds of foreign produce. Horse- 
flesh, camel, beef, and mutton are found in the 
butchers’ quarter ; the bakers offer excellent light 
loaves made by a process of steaming ; and shops 
for the sale of iced sherbet and of tea are every- 
where to be seen. The estimates formed of the 
number of the population are from twenty to sixty 
nillions, Their industry is remarkable ; for as no 
rain falls, the fields and gardens are everywhere 
watered by canals and water-courses, great and 
small. If the system of artificial irrigation were 
cut off, the whole country would become a howling 
desert, Yakoob Beg, the ruler, is a man of intel- 
ligence and energy, under whom the extension of 
irrigation, road-making, bridge-building, and sink- 
ing wells in the desert for the use of travellers are 
actively carried on. This interesting country was 
visited by Marco Polo five hundred years ago ; but 
it is so cut off from the rest of the world by high 
mountains and deserts, as to be lost in the vast and 
unknown regions described as Tartary. Mr Shaw 
may therefore be regarded as having made a won- 
derful discovery. And now he, and Mr Hayward, 
who has also travelled in those parts for the 
Geographical Society, and the explorers employed 
by the Trigonometrical Survey of India, will have 
to find the easiest passes by which Yakoob Beg’s 


Pasteur, one of the ablest of French chemists, 
has been engaged for the past two years in inves- 
tigating the silk-worm disease, which has prevailed 
so fatally on the continent, and brought down 
large districts in France from prosperity to adver- 
sity. In 1853, the revenue from silk-culture among 
the French amounted to one hundred and thirty 
million franes ; the effects of the disease may be 
judged of by the fact that in 1865 the amount was 
not more than thirty millions. In the same time 
the weight of cocoons produced had fallen from 
twenty-six million kilogrammes to four millions, 
Here was, indeed, a case of sufficient gravity to 
justify the employment of the very best means 
in a search for the causes and for a remedy. 
Owing to the black spots by which it manifests 
its existence, the disease has been named pébrine ; 
and this disease consists in the presence of an 
infinite number of living corpuscles, which take 
possession of the whole interior of the worm. They 
swarm to such an extent as to leave no room for 
the secretion of the fluid from which the silk is 
spun. The worms die by thousands; but it has 
been remarked that many of them, prompted by 
instinct, go through the movements of spinni 
although they have not a particle of silk to pro- 
duce. Pasteur’s inquiry led him to be able to 
predict what would take place with certain parcels 
of eggs of which he knew the history ; he shewed 
how the disease could. be propagated either by 
inoculation, by food, or by placing infected worms 
among healthy ones. Ha gained a thorough 
knowledge of the disease, he shewed what methods 
should be adopted to prevent its further spread, 
and pointed out the remedy. By careful observa- 
tion it is possible to detect the healthy moths : if 
these are kept by themselves, there will be a stock 
of healthy eggs, and thus in course of time a new 
breed of healthy silk-worms may be introduced. 
In concluding the book which he has published on 
this subject, M. Pasteur mentions that in some of 
our colonies the mulberry-tree would flourish, and 
the cultivation of silk might there be taken up 
with advantage. 

At the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, Dr Siger- 
son has given a lecture on Microscopic Appearances 
obtained from Special Atmospheres, in which, as was 
to be expected, he explained that in examining the 
air of factories and workshops, he found the atmo- 

here of each charged with particles according to 
the nature of the trade carried on. In an iron- 
factory he found carbon, ash, and iron, the iron 
being in the form of translucid hollow balls one- 
two-thousandth of an inch diameter. In the air of 
a shirt-factory, filaments of linen and cotton and 
minute eggs were floating; and in places where 
grain is thrashed and converted, the floating dust 
is fibrous and starchy, mingled with vegetable 
spores ; but according to Dr Sigerson, the dust of a 
scutching-mill is more hurtful than any, and as 
much pains should be taken to get rid of it as that of 
the grinding-mills of Sheffield; In the air of 
foundries and printing-offices, antimony exists ; 
stables shew hair and other animal matters; and 
the air of a is described as particu- 
larly horrible. this is very disagreeable to 
think of ; but while it manifests that we should be 
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dominion may be reached from Upper India. 


careful to purify the air we breathe, it teaches also 
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that nature has given us a iratory apparatus 
endowed with of self-protecting 
function. 

An American geologist employed by the United 
States’ government to survey Colorado and New 
Mexico, discovered vast deposits of iron and coal 
in a range of hills—the Raton Hills—which, as he 
states, ‘will be of far more value than all the 
mines of precious metals in that country’.—And 
Dr Sterry Hunt, F.R.S., resident in Canada, reports 
that on the north shore of the St Lawrence there 
are deposits of magnetic iron sand, so abundant 
that they may be regarded as ‘practically inex- 
haustible.’ Similar deposits exist also between 
Quebec and Montreal on the shores of Lake Erie, 
and at the mouth of Lake Huron. The iron pro- 
duced from this sand is described as of excellent 
quality ; and to maintain this excellence, Dr Larue 
of Quebec has invented a machine, in which, by a 
series of permanent magnets, the magnetic iron sand 
is separated from the silicious sand and other non- 
metallic substances, The operation is simple, though 
it throws off a ton of the iron sand every hour ; and 
it is said that two men can attend to ten machines. 
From all this, we learn that Canada may now 
reckon magnetic iron among her natural resources ; 
the more valuable, inasmuch as it is free from 
phosphorus and sulphur. Will it rival the iron 
sand of New Zealand from which the well-known 
Taranaki steel is produced? The question is one 
which should be interesting to me ists. 

A method for using mica as a substitute for 
bronze has been introduced in France. The mica, 
crushed in a mill, is digested with hydrochloric 
acid, and after pecs ca, be sorted by sieves. Thus 
prepared, the scales have a bright and silvery 
appearance, and shew to great advantage when 
pressed into moulds and polished. And the 
articles manufactured are said to exceed in lustre 
the so-called metallic brocades. 

Bronzes when placed out of doors too often 
become black and dirty, and cease to be ornamental. 
But it was observed in Berlin that those parts of 
a bronze statue which were much handled by the 
public retained a good surface, and this led to the 
conclusion that fat had something to do with it. 
An experiment was therefore tried for some years 
with four bronzes: one was coated every day with 
oil, and wiped with a cloth; another was washed 
every day with water; the third was similarl 
washed, but was oiled twice a year ; and the fourth 
was left untouched. The first looked beautiful ; 
the third, which had been oiled twice a year, was 
passable ; the second looked dead ; and the fourth 
was dull and black. Perhaps public authorities in 
this country who have charge of statues and other 
adornments will profit by the experiment here 
described. 

At Monte Video, meat is now preserved in large 
— for export, by a process which is thus 

escribed, A pickle is made containing 85 per 


cent. of water, with hydrochloric acid, glycerine, 
and bisulphite of soda, and in this the meat, cut 


into lumps of from five pounds to fifty pounds 
weight, is soaked for some days. When taken out, 
it is dusted over with dry bisulphite of soda, and 
is closely packed in air-tight Loxes, in which it 
will keep sweet for years, and can be rendered fit 
for use at any time by soaking in a bath of cold 
water in which a small quantity of vinegar is mixed. 

Jars for preserving fruit and vegetables are now 


manufactured in Philadelphia with a close-fitting 
lid, which is kept in place by a wire making a 
spiral turn round the rim of the jar. The upper 
end of the wire presses always on the centre of the 
lid, and keeps it in place with an air-tight joint; 
but yields sufficiently to allow for escape of steam 
when the contents of the jar are cooked for 
reservation. This new contrivance is called the 
alve Jar. 

At a meeting of the Franklin Institute, a method 
was described of preparing magic-lantern pictures 
in a new way, thus: Get a sheet of gelatine such 
as-is used by engravers for tracing purposes ; fix it 
over the engraving or drawing which is to be 
shewn in the lantern, and, with a style or steel 
point, trace the lines of the picture pretty deep] 
on the transparent substance. Then rub in blac 
lead or crayon dust lightly with the finger, and 
the slide is ready for use. Any one acquainted 
with the magic-lantern will know how to frame 
or mount it for use. In this way any number of 
pictures may be easily prepared, which, when shewn 
in the lantern, have a satisfactory effect. 

To those persons who take pleasure in compar- 
ing the condition of different countries, the follow- 
ing statement of the number of farms throughout 
the United States of America may be interesting. 
Beginning with the smallest, there are 52,642 
farms of 3 acres and under 10 acres; 157,810 of 
10 acres and under 20 acres; 612,245 of 20 acres 
and under 50 acres; 607,668 of 50 acres and under 
100 acres; 486,239 of 100 acres and under 500 
acres; 20,289 of 500 acres and under 1000 acres; 
and 5348 of 1000 acres and upwards. The total 
number of farms is 1,942,241. 


THE FALL OF THE YEAR. 


Now flowers of deeper hue and scarlet glow ; 
Or in rich purple the white bosom lies ; 
And leopard-spots of blossom’s golden eyes 
On hiil-sides green and sky-domed commons shew ; 
And the blue Heaven over her doth throw 
Her thinnest web of fair and lawny haze ; 
And suns retire from proud accustomed ways, 
At nearer tides of Night’s great overflow ; 
And green-flushed Earth in dreamy Autumn light 
A gilded change to many colours sees 
Through all her shrubby Janes and branching trees, 
Nor thinks the King whose banners hang so bright, 
Will break her leafy sceptre, and affright 
With stormy snows her vales and upland leas, 
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